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ON BOOK REVIEWS 



By L. B. Mitchell 
Winona Academy, Ind. 



Thinking that perhaps others have had unsatisfactory experiences 
with book reviews, the following remarks are ventured, from the point 
of view of the majority of classical teachers, who have no access to 
a working library, beyond the few books which they have in their own 
possession. 

When we were in college, especially in the large universities, new 
books were put before our eyes in large numbers, but now we rely upon 
reviews of books to keep abreast of the current of progress. When a 
new book appears, we want to know enough of its contents to enable 
us to decide whether it possesses something particularly valuable or 
indispensable, so as to justify its purchase. In many cases it would 
not be too much to ask for the titles of the several chapters or a brief 
r&ume" of the contents of the different subdivisions of the book. 
A review of a new edition of an old book should indicate in what 
manner and to what extent alterations and additions have been made. 

In regard to textbooks, a recent experience may be allowed place 
here. I have just received several copies of a new classical periodical. 
In them there appeared three reviews of textbooks designed for use in 
the first year of Latin. After reading these articles, practically all I 
know is who their authors and publishers are. Judging solely from 
the reviews, the difference between the books can be no greater than 
between Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee in Byrom's famous squib. 
Let the review state in what respect the book under consideration 
differs from the generality. If a teacher should wish to experiment 
with a new textbook, it would be difficult to decide from the reviews 
which book possesses the greatest number of the features which appeal 
to him as being pedagogically correct. 

Although we want to know in what respect a new book differs 
from other books on the same subject, in method and amount of 
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material, in the author's view-point and his qualifications to deal with 
the subject, and whether the book is epoch-making or fit for the 
rubbish-heap, it is to be deplored that some reviewers have early in 
their reviews flown off at a tangent from the subject and have used 
the remainder of their space in a discussion on some obscure point in 
the book, and have vigorously assailed the author's position on this 
point, with the result at the end, that all we know about the book is 
by whom it was published and that the author is to be consigned to 
the region of Limbo because he punctuated the text on a certain page 
in a new way, or because he followed Mommsen rather than Ihne in 
a certain passage. A review of D'Ooge's Latin Prose Composition 
once came to my notice. It gave a very meager idea of Mr. D'Ooge's 
methods, but criticized the book from its psychological, pedagogical, 
and every other angle, and yet this article was given the title of 
"review"! 

I wonder if any one ever reads or profits much by the list of mis- 
spelled words and other errata compiled from the book being reviewed. 
I shall not complain, however, on this score. This feature in a review 
is perfectly harmless and helps to fill up space. Nay more, it must 
have a place here, for it certainly belongs to no other department of 
a periodical. Perhaps some candidate for an advanced degree will 
some time collect for a thesis a list of errata in some of our text or 
reference books. I confess that I always jump over the accounts of 
these deplorable errata, always with the promise, however, that when I 
shall own the book, the corrections will be embodied in it forthwith — 
which thing has never been done. 



